232   STORIES  THAT WORDS  TELL US.

what they mean, and in as few and simple words
as possible. If on reading what they have written
they find that it is not perfectly clear, they should
not immediately begin to rewrite, but instead set
themselves to find out whether their thoughts are
perfectly clear.

There is no idea which has no word to fit it. Of
course some writers must use difficult language.
The ordinary reader can sometimes not understand
a sentence of a book of philosophy. This is not
because the philosophers do not write clearly, but
because the ideas with which they have to deal
are very subtle, and hard for the ordinary person
to understand.

But for ordinary people writing on ordinary things
there is no excuse for writing so as not to be clearly
understood, or for writing in such a long and round-
about way that people are tired instead of re-
freshed by Dreading. Nor is there any excuse for
the use of words and phrases which are vulgar or
too colloquial for the subject; yet how often is this
done in the modern newspaper. It may seem un-
necessary to speak to boys and girls of the faults
of newspaper writers. But the boys and girls of
to-day are the newspaper writers and readers of the
future, and the habits which young writers form
cling to them afterwards. Of course many of the
faults which the worse kind of journalists commit
in writing would not occur to boys and girls; but
one fault leads to another. The motive at the root